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Many thanks for submitting your logs for 
the 2006 K2IC Memorial Roundup. Band 
conditions on 80, 40, and 20 were fairly 
good and 15 was marginal. Most radio 
propagation experts report that we are near 
the bottom of the present cycle and in the 
next few years conditions will slowly im- 
prove. Our logs tend to validate this analy- 
sis, Showing maximum activity on 20 me- 
ters followed by 40 meters. 


The reduction of operating time to 24 hours 
may have been a little too drastic; therefore 
I suggest that we extend operating time to 
31 hours for the 2007 Roundup. 


I propose to have the 2007 Roundup start at 
17:00 GMT Saturday January 20 and con- 
clude at 24:00 GMT on Sunday, January 
21, 2007. 


Many good comments were included on 
logs reporting the pleasure of hearing so 
many bugs and other manual keys. This is 
in contrast to some of the larger contests 
where computers do the most of the send- 
ing and exchanges are very short, and all 
show signal strength of 599. The SOWP 
roundup is not a speed contest but rather it 
is a chance to say hello to old friends with 
whom you have not had a QSO in a long 
time. 


(continued next page) 
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There seems to be some confu- 
sion about scoring. If you work 
the same station on two bands 
there are NO bonus points, but if 
you work the same station on 
three bands you earn three bo- 
nus points. Same station, four 
bands, four bonus points. Total 
the number of QSO’s and add 
the bonus points. 


I look forward to the 2007 K2IC 
Memorial Roundup with hope of 
seeing you all there! 


Sincerely, 
Ben, N6SL. 


2007 K2IC Memorial 
Roundup 


The Annual SOWP International 
CW K2IC Memorial Roundup has 
become an event we all look for- 
ward to establish contact with old 
friends. This year please note that 
the length of the roundup is 31 
hours. 


TIMES AND DATE 

START TIME: 17:00 UTC, SAT- 
URDAY JANUARY 20, 2007 
FINISH TIME: 24:00 UTC SUN- 
DAY JANUARY 21, 2007 


FREQUENCIES; 

Five amateur bands 3.5, 7, 14, 21, 
and 28 MhZ. Use a 10 KC segment 
between 50 and 60 KC from lower 
band edge. 


MESSAGE EXCHANGE: 

NR - Your SOWP membership 
number without suffix. 

Call Sign - Your call sign 

Name 

Location -State, Province or Coun- 


try 


EXAMPLE 
Nr 1853 N6SL BEN LA (No con- 
tact or RST numbers required) 


SCORING 

Each completed exchange with an- 
other SOWP member counts ONE 
POINT. If you contact the same sta- 
tion on 3 or more bands add 3 
points, 4 bands 4 points, 5 bands 5 
points. These bonus points are 
added to your number of contacts. 


Example: 50 QSO's, 2 stations on 5 
bands, 5 stations on 4 bands 10 sta- 
tions on 3 bands. 50+10+20+ 30 


-=110 


LOGS 

Please make your own log sheets. 
Include following: Band Used. 
Date/Time, SOWP Nr., Call Sign, 
Name, QTH. The heading of your 
log sheet should show your own 
call sign and the text of the message 
you transmit for each exchange. 
Completed logs to be sent to: Ben 
Russell, N6SL, 22161 Hoffman 
Rd., Mandeville, LA 70471 or via 
email to: n6sl@bellsouth.net 


AWARDS 

Certificates will be presented to sta- 
tions with three highest scores. Let- 
ters of appreciation will be sent to 
all who submit logs. 


PRESIDENT’S 


MESSAGE 
Ben Russell 
SOWP 1853-V, N6SL 
e-mail N6SL@bellsouth.net 


HURRICANE KATRINA 


Hurricane Katrina made all of 
us do some serious thinking 
about communicating from a 
disaster area. Fortunately, I live 
6 miles inland from the North 
Shore of Lake Pontchartrain but 
did suffer damage to my home 
and most of my antenna sys- 
tems. Electrical power was out 
for three weeks causing almost 
all stores and gasoline stations 
to be closed within a 50 to 75 
mile radius. This meant no fuel 
for home generators, chain 
saws, gasoline pumps, trucks 
and personal cars. Those who 
stayed in the storm area all re- 
port NEVER AGAIN! The 
steady hurricane winds were not 
too bad (around 90 to 100 kt for 
6 hours) but there were many 
embedded tornado clusters. 
These mini-tornadoes caused 
our nearby pine trees to twist, 
break apart and fly over homes 
and roads. I had one sail over 
the house and end in the front 
yard and a second one uprooted 
and came down over our dining 
room area but did not cut all the 
way to the floor because it was 
slowed by another tree and our 
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electrical service wires. Six 
more came down in our imme- 
diate yard and only one antenna 
survived. I had over 1500 feet 
of wire antenna behind the 
house which had to be repaired. 
I was lucky and able to reach 
my home by car about two 
weeks after the storm but did 
not return for another week 
when commercial power could 
be restored, and a few critical 
stores opened for short times 
each day, using generators. 


Local amateur radio operators 
provided communications for 
the on-scene Red Cross Chapter 
to some of its shelters using 
VHF-FM. The ARRL NTS 
(National Traffic System) han- 
dled outgoing traffic to the Red 
Cross and Salvation Army 
headquarters but the data rates 
were limited and _ handled 
mainly on SSB by persons who 
were not as well schooled in 
message handling as would be 
desired. 


Our local Government felt their 
new trunk communications sys- 
tems for public safety and fire 
communications would be ade- 
quate, but it had serious prob- 
lems because adjacent systems 
were all on different frequen- 
cies. Some areas that had not 
been upgraded and still used 
simplex central repeaters man- 


Sie 


aged to do fairly well in their ar- 
eas. I volunteer at a local 240 
bed hospital, which remained 
open for the duration of the 
emergency, due to its 1200 KVA 
generators. Local hospital man-. 
agement told me before the 
storm that they would rely 
mainly on cellular phones for 
communications with their staff 
members. The local cell system 
failed completely and the hospi- 
tal contacted critical employees 
in person to come live in the 
hospital for three weeks. The 
same management now tells me 
that they have purchased a half a 
dozen satellite phones for voice 
and FAX service during an 
emergency, using simplex com- 
munications to the ambulances, 
and anticipate little need for 
much outside help. 


In the 1945-55 era most emer- 
gency traffic was handled on 
CW commercial point to point as 
well as amateur radio traffic sys- 
tems. During the explosion of 
Texas City, the bulk of commu- 
nications was by CW using some 
of the "hot" CW operators from 
CAA station WEK and some of 
the local high speed CW ham 
operators. During this time pe- 
riod manual telegraph was con- 
sidered adequate for most mo- 
bile and disaster communica- 
tions. Ships were almost en- 
tirely on CW and radio tele- 
phone was slowly entering the 
picture, mainly on 2 MHz A.M. 
Single sideband entered the pic- 
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ture in the early 50's and some 
ships began using HF SSB for 
ship to shore communications in 
addition to the backbone CW 
systems. 


After 1955 the companies 
wanted more and more informa- 
tion which encouraged the de- 
velopment of automated systems 
such as RTTY and SITOR on 
HF. These systems operated be- 
tween 50 and 60 WPM when ra- 
dio conditions were good. Then 
the shore stations began to 
charge by the minute rather than 
by the word as was done when 
we were pounding brass. This 
caused companies to look for 
methods to get the maximum 
data per minute and shortly af- 
terwards the volume of CW traf- 
fic began to decline. 


Satellite communications came 
on line and began to handle 
FAX, voice, and TTY traffic, 
and could be operated any time 
of the day or night by unskilled 
operators. The need for a pro- 
fessional communicator who 
knew what frequency to use and 
how to handle changing propa- 
gation came to an eventual close. 


Immediately after Hurricane 
Katrina flooded New Orleans, 
the news media arrived in great 
numbers and had their satellite 
telephone and data links set up 
quickly. They had much more 
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our government bodies. Their 
performance caused most of the 
data hungry public officials to 
think that satellite telephones are 
the way to handle disaster com- 
munications. 


The decline of CW was justified 
on an economic basis that could 
be valid under ideal peacetime 
conditions. Consider what 
would happen if the next disaster 
were to cover 1/2 of the United 
States geographic area from a 
single nuclear EMP blast. This 
would disable most commercial 
satellites, telephone systems, and 


power grids, and would be truly ~ 


catastrophic. Hurricane Katrina 
would become a small footnote 
in history. The only reliable 
mode would be simple radio 
telegraph (CW) by dedicated 
professional and amateur radio 
operators using the ARRL spon- 
sored NTS (National Traffic 
System). All of our 'old time' 
brass pounders could come to 
the rescue even though national 
and international organizations 
no longer see the need for Morse 
Code. Let us all keep up our op- 
erating skills by using CW 
whenever possible on the ama- 
teur bands while they remain. 


a 


SOWP SECRETARY 


COLUMN 
from Secretary Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZT 


OUR SECRETARY OPINES: 


My first secretarial act each 
morning is to check and clear the 
incoming mail. Here is a com- 
ment that made my day, con- 
tained in a response to my reply 
to an applicant for membership: 


"I'm very glad that I finally sent 
off a note to you folks so I might 
have at least a small share of the 
SOWP experience. These 
emails from you alone are more 
than worth the price of member- 
ship." 


Each new applicant receives a 
reply to the effect that we have 
set this year-end as the goal to 
close SOWP formal operations 
as an organization, and in know- 
ing this, do you still wish to 
come in with us for the final 
year? The reply in this case was 
immediate, as above. 


Change, the unwritten but inexo- 
rable law of the physical uni- 
verse, is far more likely to meet 
with resistance from the living 
than with welcome. "Oh, how 
we danced..." We who share the 
upper "golden years" look back 
on our exhilaration, our joy at 
hearing the faint responses in our 
Brandes headphones as we oh, 
so carefully and painstakingly 
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adjusted our catwhisker to just 
the right position and pressure. 
And whether it was an old, even 
purloined, Ford spark coil, or a 
more elaborate motorized spike- 
toothed wheel backed by a neon- 
sign transformer, our exultation 
knew no bounds when our hand- 
keyed message was acknowl- 
edged from across a hundred 
miles or more of land or water. 


But change won the day, even 
then, when the audion valve 
came into our lives. Did we 
complain that "the old days" 
were gone? No, we eagerly 
swapped-up or worked like bea- 
vers to earn the wherewith-all to 
buy a newly minted one. Change 
was cagey then -- it was dis- 
guised as improvement in the ex- 
isting art and science. And so it 
was, improvement after im- 
provement, until suddenly we 
found ourselves faced by a Sea 
Change. This time Change 
made no effort to conceal itself. 
Communicating across great dis- 
tances took "one giant step" off 
the face of our planet, and sud- 
denly we were apprised of our 
small part in the vast potentiality 
of communications, in its "giant 
leap for mankind." 


"In the beginning was the 
Word." The word was "spark." 
An electric spark, we learned in 
due course, created an infinite 
number of "waves," some of 
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which we would eventually un- 
derstand, each of us in his own 
time and capacity, to be infinite 
in breadth and depth. These 
waves, restless even as we our- 
selves would "propagate" from a 
wire and, no longer held in a 
fixed course by a copper strand, 
reach across the universe to em- 
brace the whole. 


The work is deceptively heavy; 
the time and labor needed to put 
this Org to bed in a neat and 
proper form seems day by day to 
only increase in scope rather 
than diminish. Neither can we 
close entrance to new members, 
as the opening remarks above 
attest. The number of active 
members nearby to the physical 
artifacts of our operations has 
become all too few. The funds 
remaining may just be enough to 
do a good job of preparing for 
transfer of the final gift to the 
California State Library of our 
efforts to order into good form 
the records and correspondence, 
plus a few hardware items such 
as a "Bug" or two. How many of 
us see the irony of that word, 
"bug?" To most of us, it is a 
Vibroplex Semi-automatic key -- 
to many of us it also refers to 
what gets into telephone switch- 
gear. And to a growing number 
of us it likewise means a glitch 
in our software. Alice in Won- 
derland had it right -- "...a word 
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means exactly what I say it means." 


Please note your Beacon address line, where it ends in “DEC/..” 
That’s your active/inactive indicator. If it reads earlier than /06 your 
dues are not yet up to date, and if it reads later than /06 and we by 
some happy happenstance are able to continue into Year/07, you are 
helping us complete our chartered obligations. It's show-time, folks. 
The show must go on! ...until the final curtain-call! 


SECOND ADDENDUM TO 


THE AGE OF RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
by Ace Winter W2ADB 
February 15, 2004 


(Editor’s note: The SOWP learned as this article was going to print that Ace became 
a Silent Key. No further details are available at this time.) 


This addendum to “The Age of Rugged Individualism” is a potpourri of 
“Our Gang” careers. 


This addendum highlights the frequency of peculiar coincidences and guardian an- 
gels. It also refers to a group of high-spirited individuals and their careers in the 
world of rugged individualism. This group started out as members of the Staten Is- 
land Radio Club, and most progressed from Ham radio to commercial radio and be- 
yond. 


Radio Officer “Ace” Winter on duty aboard S.S. Santa Maria 
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My first realization of what was going 
on in the world occurred in 1917 in the 
middle of World War One. At the time 
we were living in a top floor unit of an 
apartment house located at the south- 
west corner of 181" Street and Pine- 
hurst Avenue in New York City. 


On those summer nights the heat was 
unbearable. There was no air condi- 
tioning, so the tenants all went up to 
sleep on the roof for a few hours until 
things cooled off enough to go down- 
stairs. One night while we were up 
there I observed that the Hudson River 
was full of ships at anchor as far as the 
eye could see, both north and south of 
us. It was a beautiful clear night with 
all the millions of stars out there blink- 
ing away. 


There were some warships south of us. 
They were signaling to each other with 
massive searchlights that reflected at 
the underside of some clouds. I was so 
fascinated by that telegraphy and the 
sight of all the ships that I knew that 
someday I wanted to signal by telegra- 
phy, go to sea, and work the wireless. 
That was the beginning of my hobby as 
a seagoing wireless operator, which 
was quite an aspiration for a seven- 
year-old kid. 


Then one weekend the U.S. Navy had 
“visitors’ day” to visit a relative or 
friend who was in training aboard a 
naval vessel docked at 125™ Street and 
the Hudson River. My father had a 
friend who was training aboard that 
vessel, so we were invited to visit him. 
The result was that my father and I 
took the subway down to that dock and 
visited his friend. Then I learned 
something about warships. This vessel 
was wooden with cannons at various 
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openings in the sides of it. I remember 
seeing the brig with a sailor inside and 
an armed sailor guarding him on the 
outside. The sides of the vessel were 
sloping and it surely did not look like a 
warship to me. I later found that it was 
a Civil War warship. 

At a later time my father’s friend told 
him that upon becoming an ensign, he 
sailed to France aboard a cargo vessel 
constructed of concrete instead of steel. 
That was a substitute for steel which 
the country was short of. That program 
was not very successful and only a few 
such ships were built. 

Evidently his ship did not have a steer- 
ing engine. He said it was a rough voy- 
age and that it took four men to hold 
the steering wheel. 


One Saturday afternoon in 1917, my 
father arrived home from work in an 
excited condition. When he left his 
office on Wall Street at noon he ob- 
served Army busses and soldiers grab- 
bing every man they could get their 


~ hands on and forcing them into the bus- 


ses. Then he noticed what he called 
“fences” (barricades) all over the place 
so that the civilians could not escape, 
but he and a lot of others climbed over 
them and “ran like hell” to the subway. 


I don’t know if the Army needed men 
that badly or whether they had liberals 
in those days who wanted to equalize 
the service with the other class. My 
father’s guardian angel was with him; 
he made it away. 


Then in 1928 I joined the ARRL and 
attended my first visit to an ARRL con- 
vention, which was held at 41 White- 
hall Street in New York City in what 
was then called “The Army Building.” 
There I met the Staten Island “gang” 
who had a booth there. I was very im- 
pressed. One of the guest speakers was 
a signal corps officer who told us how 
much the Army valued Ham operators. 
He said, “You Hams occupy the fre- 
quencies and keep them available for 
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military use.” Secondly he stated that 
when the USA went to war, the govern- 
ment ordered all amateur transmissions 
to cease, but before that happened they 
asked the ARRL to transmit a call for 
radio operators to volunteer for military 
service. 

The response was overwhelming. Five 
thousand Hams showed up to volun- 
teer. Remember that this was 1917, 
and now in 1928 there were 16,000 
Hams of all ages. What a fantastic 
show of patriotism! 

As a matter of history, around 1929 or 
1930 I heard and worked probably the 
only ship using an ARC transmitter on 
600 meters. I mention this only for re- 
membrances. I heard the tanker Bohe- 
mian transmitting with what sounded 
like swishing water and with the fre- 
quency swinging around a bit. I had 
never heard that kind of signal before, 
so I called the operator and asked him 
what he was using for a transmitter. He 
answered that it was an ARC and that it 
was unstable at that low wavelength. 
On my many trips to Havana aboard 
the SS Oriente, | met many rugged in- 
dividualists. On one such occasion I 
was walking along a street there and 
suddenly something splattered on my 
head. At first I thought a bird had got- 
ten me, but when I looked up I saw a 
rugged individualist at work. Directly 
above me was a balcony with a native 
manufacturing Havana cigars. The 
procedure was to maneuver and form 
the leaves in a wrapping fashion after 
passing them through his mouth and 
over his tongue to lubricate them. 
Then I noticed that a part of the process 
was to accumulate a mouthful of to- 
bacco juice and dispose of it by spitting 
it “overboard.” This is why he did not 
work on the first floor! 

I also noticed several other rugged indi- 
vidualists on other balconies. 


It was not uncommon to hear gunfire in 
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the early hours of the morning next to 
the docked ship and on adjacent piers. 
That was the police doing battle with 
the ABC Society, a Communist group. 

One night while walking back to the 
ship from Sloppy Joe’s with my other 
radio operators, we were confronted by 
soldiers with drawn guns ready to 
shoot. They were shouting in Spanish. 
Our guardian angel appeared again 
when one of the operators who spoke 
Spanish shouted “Stop!” and stop we 
did. The translation which followed 
was that the night before, the ABC So- 
ciety had raided the armory and stolen 
a large supply of guns. The soldiers 
were ordered to shoot anyone who did 
not walk on the other side of the street. 


After leaving the SS Oriente, | worked 
as a mechanical engineer designing ma- 
chinery, but the company ran out of 
money and I had to look for another 
job. After a nice long vacation I got 
ready to look for work. Then out of the 
blue I got a telephone call from the Ste- 
vens Alumni Association. Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation was looking 
for an ignition expert who was also a 
mechanical engineer, so they recom- 
mended me. I was told that their en- 
gines were having ignition problems 
and that there were more delays due to 
ignition than all other causes. I had an 
interview but did not impress my inter- 
viewer, nor did I get the job. However, 
his story was so interesting that I spent 
a few days inventing an aircraft igni- 
tion system, although I had never seen 
one. I sent the drawing to the inter- 
viewer, telling him I did not want to 
waste my work and indicating that even 
though I was not getting the job he was 
welcome to the information. 


The next day he called me and hired 
me. Then he told me that a Dr. Carl 


Swanson, a consulting engineer for 
United Airlines, had patented the same 
thing six months earlier. He wanted to 
know where | had gotten that informa- 
tion. I never told him it was from my 
guardian angel. 

While working at Wright Aeronautical, 
my story gets interesting. My secretary 
was a well-endowed lady who was dat- 
ing three men at the same time. One 
was our friend, who many of you 
know, Eddie Gruenewald, who rose to 
become manager of the Marine Service 
Division of RCA. Eddie and I became 
lifelong friends. I will now tell you 
about his rise to fame and his war hero 
service. 

Eddie was an astute businessman with 
a rich sense of humor. He was always 
the life of the party. It was customary 
for a few of his friends to visit him at 
times when he returned home from sea 
during World War Two and have a 
small party. On one such occasion he 
returned home on a Saturday afternoon, 
and when we showed up he was laugh- 
ing. He told us that just as he arrived 
home he received a telegram saying 
“return to the ship immediately.” He 
went on to say, “I’m working with a 
bunch of jokers on that ship and this is 
another one of their pranks. The tele- 
gram was signed ‘The Captain.” Now 
if the captain had really sent me that 
telegram, he would have signed his 
name. I have a five-day leave and I’m 
not going back until my time is up!” 


Eddie’s guardian angel saved his life 
with that decision, because when he 
arrived back the ship had sailed without 
him. On the day of his return, the radio 
and newspapers were announcing with 
great excitement that his ship, the 
troopship Dorchester had been torpe- 
doed and sank with heavy loss of life. 
His ship was the one that became fa- 
mous when four chaplains gave their 
life preservers to others who did not 
have any. They then stood in a circle, 
held hands, prayed, and sang as they 
went to meet their God. They were a 


Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, and two 
Lutheran ministers. God was truly with 
Eddie. 


Eddie sailed all during the war on oil 
tankers, troopships, and cargo vessels 
and survived. When the War ended he 
became a union member and served as 
a delegate in charge of representing the 
union in its negotiations with RCA. He 
became a master at negotiation, and 
every time the contract had to be re- 
newed he beat RCA. RCA decided the 
only way to get him out of there was to 
hire him, which they did. Eddie was 
made an RCA inspector. Through due 
diligence he worked himself up to be- 
come manager of RCA Marine Service 
Division. He eventually retired from 
that post. 


Here is a peculiar coincidence. Two of 
my friends had similar rescue experi- 
ences in World War Two. Eddie was 
involved in one of them. On one occa- 
sion Eddie’s ship came upon a raft 
drifting in mid ocean. There were men 
aboard who had been drifting for three 
days. Suddenly a PBY airplane ap- 
peared and landed in the water to pick 
them up, but upon takeoff the seas were 
rough and the PBY was overloaded and 
crashed. Then Eddie’s ship picked up 
all of them. It turned out that the pilot 
was one of the guys who had been dat- 
ing my secretary. The two rivals met, 
but later my secretary married the pilot. 


A parallel situation occurred when my 
friend Fox’s ship came upon my friend 
Lamb who had been floating in a raft 
for three days. I had another friend 
named Matty Camillo, W2WB. Many 
of you know him. He was a rugged 
individualist of the first order. He was 
also a courageous war hero. He sailed 
on oil tankers carrying gasoline during 
World War Two while German U boats 
were sinking five ships a day along the 
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East Coast. 


Going back in time to the year 1935, 
Matty demonstrated his skill and tenac- 
ity when, according to his story to me 
as best I can recall it, he was assigned 
to a ship that he was to meet at a Carib- 
bean island. When he arrived there he 
found out it was a passenger ship of the 
Panama Mail Steamship Line. So far 
so good. Then the next day, 1,700 fully 
armed soldiers marched aboard. It 
turned out that Paraguay was at war 
with Bolivia and he was on a troup 
ship. The story was that a large area of 
land far up the Amazon was rich in oil, 
and each country was fighting to annex 
It. 


There was a territory dispute between 
them called the Chaco War. They 
sailed up the Amazon River for two 
days and then stopped at a dock to re- 
fuel and take on supplies. Meanwhile, 
Matty was unable to hear any stations 
nor did his transmitter appear to work. 
Later revelations in World War Two 
indicated that the jungles absorbed all 
the RF, which is why he did not hear 
anything. He kept transmitting, trying 
to raise somebody, but with no results. 
However, during the course of his ex- 
cessive use of the transmitter, he 
burned out its power supply. By coin- 
cidence he was talking to someone at 
dockside about his problem, and this 
person told him that nearby there was 
an abandoned yacht that was aground 
and that it had a transmitter in it. So 
they went down to view it. Matty 
found a beautiful vacuum tube trans- 
mitter aboard and liberated it. 


When he got it back on his ship he 
found that is was powered by alternat- 
ing current, while his ship, like most 
ships of that day, operated on direct 


“asked him to do them a favor. 
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current. To correct that problem, Matty 
modified one of the ship’s fans to make 
it a circuit breaker by making a flexible 
contact that the fan blades would touch 
as they swept by and thus obtained a 
make-and-break circuit. He then ob- 
tained Matty’s form of alternative cur- 
rent and it worked. He was quite proud 
of his accomplishment, as well he 
should have been. 


While his ship was at the dock, word 
came that the War was over because 
Bolivia had called it quits. There was 
additional news that there were two 
Bolivian submarines waiting for them 
one day’s sailing time ahead. Matty 
told me that when they got back into 
the Atlantic, the liberated transmitter 
worked fine. Eventually he worked for 
CBS-TV for quite a while and finally 
retired from there. His adventure was 
not over, however. 


One day a few days after he retired, he 
received a call from the Union, who 
They 
said they were short of operators and 
asked if he would be so kind as to take 
a government ship from Jersey City to 
Cherry Point, North Carolina. Matty 
said, “Sure.” Then suddenly four men 
showed up at his house in a station 
wagon, and they helped him pack his 
bag, drove off, and would not tell his 
wife where he was going. It was a se- 
cret government mission. 

His wife telephoned me, crying, and 
asked me to find out where he was go- 
ing. I called the Union and was told 
Cherry Point, so I told her that Matty 
would be home in a few days. It turned 
out they were going to Cherry Point to 
take on a load of ammunition and were 
then going to Vietnam. 


When Matty found out that he had 
signed on for a full trip to Vietnam, he 
explained to the captain that he had just 
retired and was doing everyone a favor 
for a few days’ trip and not two 
months. He asked the captain to re- 
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lease him at Cherry Point, which he 
agreed to do. 


During the 1938 Atlantic hurricane, my 
friend Fox was Chief Radio Officer 
aboard the first class liner Coamo, en 
route from Puerto Rico to New York. 
In the middle of the hurricane, the New 
York Daily News had a headline stating, 
in effect, “Ocean Liner Missing, Unre- 
ported for Two Days.” 


What really happened was that the ship 
blew over on its side from the high 
winds, and the oil in the ship’s engines 
would not circulate at that angle of list- 
ing. So it was necessary to stop the 
engines. The ship listed even more, at 
an estimated 45°. What an experience 
with 500 passengers and crew hanging 
on for two days! The salt water spray 
invaded the ship, and according to what 
Fox told me, the transmitter was soak- 
ing wet with salt water and, of course, 
could not be operated. After two days, 
the winds subsided, and they were able 
to get the engines operating. Fox was 
able to dry out enough of the transmit- 
ter to be able to send a message to 
headquarters in New York that they 
were safe and proceeding. 


The years between the 1920s and 1930s 
were an exciting time. During that pe- 
riod there was a terrific land boom in 
Florida. Prohibition was going full 
blast with all the excitement it pro- 
duced. Travel to Florida from New 
York took 24 hours or more; it was an 
uncomfortable trip. Then the steam- 
ship lines had their heyday, since it in- 
volved a nice ocean voyage if there 
were no storms. The Munson line 
added icing to the cake. They ran the 
SS Munamar coastwise with an extra 
day and a stopover at Nassau, a British 
possession with plenty of booze avail- 
able for those who were interested. 
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I made one trip on the Munamar as sec- 
ond assistant operator serving under a 
rugged individualist chief radio opera- 
tor. Shortly before I signed on, the fed- 
eral revenuers discovered $3,000 worth 
of booze in the engine room of another 
Munson line ship, so the heat was on to 
inspect all Munson liners. To counter- 
act that problem, the chief operator had 
a hole cut out of the bulkhead where he 
and a few of his friends could hide their 
bottles while the ship was in an Ameri- 
can port. There were rugged individu- 
alists everywhere. 


About a year before World War Two 
began, I made the acquaintance of a 
local Ham who was in the naval re- 
serves. They held meetings locally in 
the Teaneck Armory. One day he 
asked me to join their local reserve 
unit. He spoke to the commanding of- 
ficer about me and came back with 
word that because of my commercial 
license and commercial radio experi- 
ence, they would make me a radioman 
first class. I declined. Then he made a 
second offer: because I had an engi- 
neering degree they would make me an 
ensign. Because this was a communi- 
cation outfit I started to get slightly in- 
terested and asked him which nights 
they met. His answer was “Friday 
night.” I answered, “No way, if it were 
any other night I would join up but on 
Friday nights I date a gorgeous blond 
who is a lot of fun and I’m not giving 
that up for anything.” 


Boy was I lucky! My guardian angel 
was looking over my shoulder, because 
two weeks later The Great White Fa- 
ther, FDR, declared a national emer- 
gency, and my friend wound up in a 
white sailor suit on a destroyer at Phila- 
delphia. Now that was a year before 
the USA got into war. Our destroyers 


were escorting convoys to Europe. 
That could have been worse. That 
could have been me. 


On my next activity I was hired as a 
consulting engineer to a start-up com- 
pany who needed someone who knew 
something about radio and the radio 
industry. It was founded by a retired 
Air Force general who had the right 
connections in Washington. The Com- 
pany became the last of 30 war surplus 
distributors for electronic war surplus 
for the federal government. That was 
an interesting job and got me interested 
in sales operations, in fact, so much so 
that my interest switched from engi- 
neering to sales. That job lasted a cou- 
ple of years until there were no more 
items to be sold. 

One amusing event occurred that was 
worthy of note. A group of four or five 
military men arrived from Argentina to 
buy war surplus, but they would not 
talk with anyone who was not a mili- 
tary man. They spoke with my general 
but would not speak with me until my 
general called me “Ace.” Then one of 
them said, “What’s with this ‘Ace’?” 
My general said, “you know,” as he put 
his hands together to represent airplane 
wings and moved them down like dive 
bombing and said, “Zoom, zoom, rat-a- 
tat!” They all nodded in understanding 
and then they would talk to me. I was 
not a pilot. 


Having gotten a taste of salesmanship, 
my next job was with a company that 
shall remain nameless but which had a 
fantastic sales training course. UlIti- 
mately I was hired by one of my dis- 
tributors, who made me an offer in 
which part of the deal was that I would 
be sales manager with the right to take 
off any time I wished for as long as I 
wished, just so long as the shop was 
full of work. That arrangement made it 
possible for me to conform to ships’ 
schedules and take a few relief radio 
operator jobs and further fulfill my 
hobby. 


This brings back to mind one more ex- 
citing event that I can not forget. I was 
on the new Santa Maria at sea one 
night when the astronauts made their 
first landing on the moon. This ship 
carried five radio operators, and I was 
assigned to copy the press which would 
go into the ship’s newspaper. The 
chief operator had a dim view of relief 
operators. To make matters worse, 
when I sat down at the typewriter, it 
would not work. Then the press started 
coming for the most important event in 
history. The chief operator began yell- 
ing, shouting, and screaming at me to 
start copying. I struggled with the 
typewriter but no go. It was stuck 
somehow. 


Then in desperation I stood up and 
said, “You fix it!” Big shot that he 
was, it took him about 20 minutes to 
get it working. This was a disaster but 
our guardian angel was there to help us. 
One of the other operators had a friend 
who was on watch at WSL that night, 
so this operator called his friend and 
asked him to repeat the entire news 
broadcast. The fellow did it. His 
friend cranked up one of their other 
transmitters that had been idle and did 
the job for us. 


When the War was over and everyone 
went skiing, I joined the Ski Club of 
New Jersey. This club was one of the 


‘top ski clubs in the country, specializ- 


ing in downhill racing. It must have 
been a fluke. I was not a downhill 
racer but a recreation skier. One of the 
gentle kind. This association turned 
out to be one with the nicest group of 
people I have ever known. On one of 
my trips to the snow country of Ver- 
mont, I rode up there with my friend 
Eddie Gruenewald. The roads were icy 
and Eddie was a 35-mph man, so we 
got to the farmhouse where we were to 
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stay rather late, around midnight. I was 
so tired I went right to bed in what 
must have been a store room and did 
not pay attention to my surroundings. 
At about dawn I awakened and saw two 
full sized angels staring down at me. 
How did I get to Heaven? I don’t re- 
member having an auto accident on the 
ride up. Then I rolled over and went to 
sleep. Some time later I awakened and 
there was more light. I discovered that 
the room was full of religious objects. 
The two angels were actually white 
marble statues with about four-foot 
wing spans. What a relief. 


Shortly after joining I was approached 
by the fellow in charge of timing the 
races. He wanted to know if I could 
provide a pair of radio phone sets that 
would operate duplex like a telephone 
and not push-to-talk. At that time there 
was no such portable device. He 
wanted to use them to replace the tele- 
phone line that he had to run from the 
top of the mountain to the bottom every 
time the club moved to a new mountain 
to race. At my own considerable ex- 
pense I built two such units working in 
the novice portion of the 6 meter band. 
Then | trained several members to get 
their novice licenses and we were off 
and running. 


My second adventure into ski club 
communications was an exciting one. 
Sometimes the club had difficulty find- 
ing out what the snow conditions were 
for weekend skiing at the different 
slopes. Consequently I set up a snow 
information collecting system. I made 
arrangements with a dozen amateur 
radiophone stations, each near a ski 
slope. Then I had printed up a large 
chart. Across the top there were slots 
in which different snow conditions 
were indicated. On the vertical side the 
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name of each ski slope was listed. The 
Hams would check on the snow condi- 
tions at each resort and radio them to 
me on 80 meter phone starting at 7:00 
p.m. on Thursday nights. At 8:00 p.m. 
I would radiophone all of the collected 
reports to a station in Newburgh, New 
York. That station operator would take 
his marked up chart over to a local 
diner on route 9 W. Here it would be 
posted on the wall. That diner was a 
normal stopover place for skiers to 
have a cup of coffee on their trip north 
on Friday nights. Some members of 
the Ski Club of New Jersey made it a 
practice to listen in on my Thursday 
night transmissions and get advance 
information. This service came to an 
end after three years when commercial 
broadcasts competed and when the 
New York State Throughway opened 
and everybody bypassed route 9 W. 


The point-to-point duplex walkie talkie 
program also ended in three years when 
citizens band radios became available, 


_ followed up by cellular phones. 


After World War Two, while on the 
Vermont ski slopes, I became ac- 
quainted with a lady who told me a 
startling story. She claimed that during 
the War, her mother, who was a Nazi, 
also became a traitor to the Allied 
cause. Her mother bought a dialysis 
machine and converted it into a radio 
transmitter. With it she transmitted 
ship movements to German submarines 
operating off our Atlantic coast. She 
obtained the information from German 
and Italian stevedores loading our 
ships. My lady friend said when that 
happened, she moved away from home 
fast. 


It so happened that the federal govern- 
ment established a listening post next 
to the George Washington Bridge on 
the south side at what had been a Ger- 
man beer garden before the War. It 
also happened that I lived four miles 
west of the bridge; this woman lived 
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two or three miles further west of me. 
The listening post never caught her. A 
member of our radio club claimed to 
have been one of the operators at that 
listening post, which is how I know it 
existed. 


Now let me tell you about a fantastic 
radio club that met its demise because 
of kids who expressed their rights when 
actually they did not have any. This 
was the Northern New Jersey Amateur 
Radio Association. It was at the begin- 
ning when kids thought they had 
“rights” to everything. The Club had 
many very important people in the ra- 
dio and television world: vice presi- 
dents, chief engineers, etc. Eventually 
many of the important people died off 
or retired and moved away. Then the 
kids disrupted so many meetings that 
all other responsible people left. 


At one time, for a period of time, we 
now had the famous Earl Thomas, 
W2MM, as our president. During his 
tenure we ran the most terrific field day 
exercise. We held our club meetings in 
the Red Cross building in Englewood, 
New Jersey, so we invited the Red 
Cross to join us in our field day emer- 
gency training exercise, and they did. 


This was a field day par excellence. It 
was super! Our site for this outdoor 
activity was in Alpine, New Jersey, 
located about five miles north of the 
George Washington Bridge. The actual 
field site was on ground between the 
TV tower that had been erected by Ma- 
jor Armstrong, the famous inventor, 
and the edge of the palisades cliff. The 
land had all been bulldozed to prepare 
it for starting construction on the New 
York State Parkway section, to be 
called the Palisades Parkway. We were 
told that originally the Ringling Broth- 
ers had an estate there. We got govern- 
ment permission to occupy that spot for 
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one weekend. 


We had a five-station encampment con- 
sisting of two CW stations and three 
phone stations. Then there were other 
tents for other services, such as resting , 
storage of supplies, etc. 


A large number of ladies showed up 
from the Red Cross. This was to be 
their first experience serving food 
around the clock on a simulated emer- 
gency field exercise. In a disaster this 
would have been their job. After all, 
they were the Red Cross. They did a 
swell job of cooking hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, serving drinks and other re- 
freshments, and cleaning up pots and 
pans well into the night and the follow- 
ing day. The next year we did not get 
any volunteers. They said it was work. 
This contest was organized like a mili- 
tary operation. Each person was as- 
signed to one or two tasks. We had 
about 50 Hams participating, and I kept 
waiting to be assigned as a CW opera- 
tor on one of the shifts at the 40 meter 
station. 


Finally my assignment came. I was 
assigned to be in charge of the two 
portable toilets, to keep them clean, and 
shovel over the residue upon leaving. 
Normally I would think someone did 
not like me, but actually I really be- 
lieved it was just my luck. I protested 
the assignment, stating that I had higher 
seniority than some of the other guys. I 
was told that all assignments had been 
made and that was it. My answer to 
that was, “Forget it, I just won’t bother 
to show up.” 


To make a long story short, they 
needed skilled CW operators, particu- 
larly to man the early morning shifts. 
In scene two | was put on the late night/ 


early morning shift on 40 meters CW. 
The payoff came at the end of the exer- 
cise as the encampment was dismantled 
and I was leaving for home. I observed 
the Ham who made the assignments 
doing the toilet job himself. The 
thought came to me that it could have 
been worse: it could have been me. 


The esprit de corps was high, and we 
had a very successful event. One mem- 
ber showed up with a World War Two 
barrage balloon with an 800’ length of 
stranded wire attached to it. It was for 
use on 2 meters. During a bright, 
sunny day with only one or two clouds 
in the sky, we got a big static charge 
off of it. Now we knew what Benjamin 
Franklin felt when he tried the same 
stunt. 


Another fellow who was an antenna 
engineer for AT&T designed a 32- 
element, 2-meter beam antenna for our 
club contest. The upshot of the whole 
program was that we won first place for 
five station category with 64,000 con- 
tacts. The only problem was that the 
fellow in charge of sending in the score 
to ARRL was so tired when he went 
home to go to bed that he forgot to sub- 
mit it. Our first place evaporated. 


Two of my friends, Tom and Charlie, 
were radio Hams and skiers. We 
joined a group from the Ski Club of 
New Jersey when they took a vacation 
in Russia. Before we went, Tom had a 
pleasant experience. One day he 
looked out of his window and saw a 
large radio antenna mounted on the 
front lawn of a new neighbor across the 
street. At first he was horrified to think 
of all the interference he was going to 
get, but his guardian angel took care of 
that. A few days later there was a full- 
page story with pictures of his new 
neighbor in the local newspaper. It 
turned out that the neighbor was a new 
Ham with a big mouth and a lot of 
money invested in very deluxe equip- 
ment. He belonged to the “no code 


crowd.” Not long afterwards, the new 
Ham went away for a weekend. When 
he returned home, the room that was 
his radio shack was entirely empty. 
Some rugged individualist had liber- 
ated it. Now the three of us joined the 
group as mentioned above, and we all 
went on our merry way to Russia. | 
had been warned by my travel agent 
that a vacation in Russia is not a vaca- 
tion but rather an experience, and so it 
was. 


On the flight over, Tom, who was a 
brilliant engineer but lacking in some 
other respects, called out from his win- 
dow seat, “There it is!” I asked, “There 
what is?” His answer was, “Right 
where the Ice Patrol said.” The iceberg 
had been reported the day before. One 
of Tom’s hobbies was to copy the Ice 
Patrol’s reports of locations sent on 
Sunday mornings from NSS. He was 
just checking to see how accurate they 
were. 


When we arrived in Moscow we were 
required to stay at a brand new hotel 
that was built to accommodate tourists 
only. Everyone was assigned to a sin- 
gle room with a bunk bed, so there was 
no mixed company partying. They be- 
lieved in law and order. 


Upon arriving we all entered a very 
large elevator to go upstairs. It was 
crowded and when the door closed to 
go up, we went down slowly and the 
lights went out. There we were, all 
packed in nice and tight in complete 
darkness, except for expressions of 
frustration. There was a telephone but 
it did not work. Then about 15 minutes 
later the elevator began to move up 
very slowly. When it stopped at the 
first floor, the lights came on and there 
was a tremendous swoosh as everyone 
evacuated in a hurry. We were told, 
“The elevator does that.” It seems it 
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never occurred to anyone to fix it. 


Then we were assigned to individual 
rooms. Everyone except Elizabeth, my 
future wife, was assigned to rooms on 
the third floor. She went alone to the 
tenth floor. She was frightened beyond 
belief. Here she was, locked in a 
strange room in a foreign country all 
night with no way to communicate with 
the others. You see, the telephone sys- 
tem was screwed up. I was in room 
321 and Charlie was next door in room 
322. In order to telephone from 322 to 
321 you had to read the instruction 
book, which did have some explanation 
in English. The instructions said that 
room 321 could be dialed from 322 by 
dialing 689, not 321. 


Charlie’s expertise in using this system 
paid off the following morning when I 
received a telephone SOS call from 
him. He was locked in his room be- 
cause the door was warped and he ab- 
solutely could not open it, although he 
was a very strong man. He asked me to 
come to his door and push while he 
pulled. We finally got it open and 
freed him. 


Another feature of this brand new hotel 
was the toilet. It was a reminder of a 
bygone era, somewhere in the 19" cen- 
tury. The water tank was located close 
to the ceiling with a long pipe leading 
down to the toilet bowl. The purpose 
was to increase the water pressure. 
That type was invented in the 19" cen- 
tury by Sir Thomas Crapper, from 
whom the toilet got its name. 


Now as a matter of safety, it was really 
safe. At each floor across from the ele- 
vator they had a reception desk manned 
by a large, strong, Russian woman who 
was built like a battleship. You had to 


ae 


register, sign in, and get the key to your 
room. Upon leaving you had to turn in 
your key and sign out. No hanky- 


panky there. 


Our next adventure was to walk over to 
visit the American embassy. It was 
evidently under Russian control, be- 
cause it was being guarded by two 
armed Russian soldiers at the front 
door. They would not admit us Ameri- 
cans. We were told to go downstairs in 
the back and visit a room that was re- 
served for U.S. marines. We did but 
we never saw any U.S. Marines. 


Upon arriving home, all the New York 
newspapers were running big stories 
about how the Marines and other em- 
bassy personnel were routinely sleep- 
ing with Russian women in the em- 
bassy and the women had free run of 
the place. All of this activity was fol- 
lowed by a Congressional investiga- 
tion, which exonerated everyone except 
one U.S. marine, who must have been 


_. low man on the totem pole. He got 


sentenced to a year in prison and was 
discharged from the Marines. He was a 
young man who had grown up on an 
Indian reservation. 


When the investigation was over, the 
newspapers disclosed that the Ameri- 
can embassy in Moscow was not large 
enough and that the U.S. government 
was going to build a larger one. Then 
the newspapers reported that Washing- 
ton officials were going to save taxpay- 
ers money by hiring Russian labor, who 
would be less expensive than if the job 
were done by Americans. If you don’t 
believe me, you can check the record in 
the newspapers of that time. It is all 
there. When the new embassy was 
nearly complete at a cost of $100 mil- 
lion, American inspectors discovered 
that there were microphones buried all 
over the place in the concrete. The em- 
bassy was declared unusable and was 
abandoned. Another one was built us- 
ing American labor. 
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Now we were all home again and pur- 
suing our daily lives. 


One Saturday night I was on the air on 
80 meters with my one-kilowatt AM 
phone transmitter when an unusual 
event took place at my neighbor’s 
house next door. They were having a 
party and one of the young girls went 
down in the basement to use the toilet 
where it was quiet. Suddenly a voice 
came out of the toilet and she fled up- 
stairs in fear and told her mother there 
was a ghost downstairs. The mother 
investigated and said, “Why, that’s Ar- 
thur next door!” 


When I mentioned this event at the next 
radio club meeting, Earl Thomas, 
W2MM, confirmed that it could hap- 
pen because some years earlier back on 
the farm it happened to him. He ex- 
plained that old rusty pipe joints de- 
velop rust, which acts as a rectifier. 
With the pipes acting as an antenna, an 
audio signal is produced. 


In the 1950s with the introduction of 
television on a new and wide scale, 
many of the TV sets were of primitive 
design and were susceptible to interfer- 
ence. This situation caused me to be a 
Very Important Person, or VIP, briefly 
in my neighborhood. I had joined the 
amateur radio civil defense network 
operating with about 50 volunteers in 
our area when one night a neighbor 
brought home a new TV set. At that 
time the net control station called me 
and I answered on 10 meters, saying, 
“W2ADB reporting, no traffic, over 
and out.” 


During that brief period, my neighbor’s 
screen went blank and my voice came 
in loud and clear. My neighbor went 
around the neighborhood, telling every- 
one how important I was because even 
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CBS went off the air in order to permit 
me to transmit. After I straightened 
him out, I put a filter on his antenna, 
and the problem was solved. 


When I could not get a relief radio op- 
erator job during some summer vaca- 
tions, I loved ships so much that I went 
aS a paying passenger on cruise ships. 
One summer I was walking along the 
deck of the SS Italia when I was ap- 
proached by two ladies who were sub- 
stantially older than I. One asked me if 
she could ask me a personal question. I 
answered “sure.” Then the question: 
“Are you single?” I answered, “Yes, 
why do you ask?” The lady turned to 
her friend and said, “You see, Sadie, I 
was right.” Then she told me that all 
the men on the ship had a worried look 
and that I was the happiest man aboard. 
I happily thanked them and moved on. 


At the risk of being verbose, I must tell 
about an event that involved rugged 
individualists and patriotism of the first 
order. It was during the Christmas sea- 
son in 1943 when I paid a visit to the 
Scintilla Magneto Division of Bendix 
Corporation at Sidney, New York for 
an inspection trip. I arrived in the early 
evening, and my host arranged for me 
to stay at a hotel that was then over 100 
years old. It was a wooden building of 
three floors, and I was assigned to the 
top floor. It was located directly along- 
side 11 sets of railroad tracks and fac- 
ing a main street that crossed the 
tracks. It was a main thoroughfare. 
This hotel could have been used for the 
television show “Gunsmoke,” and it 
would have fit right in. 


The first thing the desk clerk told me 
was, “Don’t be afraid. The hotel sways 
a little when a train goes by. Oh inci- 
dentally, at night a train goes by every 


11 minutes.” The room was bare, and 
it had a 1%” diameter coiled up rope 
anchored to the floor. That was a fire 
escape. I assume they never assigned 
ladies to the third floor. 


It was a beautiful night with snow on’ 


the ground and all the colored lights. 
Then it happened. It had gotten dark, 
and off in the distance a train was com- 
ing really fast with its whistle blowing 
for the crossing, black smoke mixed 
with steam, and an occasional burst of 
flame pouring forth. 


I opened the window and looked out to 
the left, and it was beautiful to see. 
There were three of the largest steam 
locomotives ever built, pulling a train 
two miles long with two of the same 
kind of engines pushing at the rear. On 
the train there were flat cars with tanks, 
jeeps, cannons, and other military sup- 
plies. There were also some box cars 
to make it complete. 


These locomotives weighed 800 tons 
each, so you know they were massive. 
The steam whistle began blowing when 
the train was about a mile away and 
stayed on steadily until the first engine 
crossed the intersection. The Doppler 
effect of the whistle was beautiful as it 
passed by. 


This was more thrilling than any 
movie. This was the real thing. This 
was America roaring by to meet the 
enemy. I was never so thrilled with a 
spirit of patriotism as at that moment, 
and I saluted the engineer of the first 
engine as he passed me by while hold- 
ing down the rope that kept the whistle 
blowing. 


Incidentally, the top floor swayed about 
five inches outward, then back to the 
center, then five inches to the other side 
for an approximate travel of ten inches. 
I am not exaggerating one bit. 


Although the chandelier swung furi- 
ously, any thought of fear of this hotel 
collapsing was overcome by my intense 
feeling of patriotism at the show I was 
seeing. The desk clerk was right. One 
of these monsters went by every 11 
minutes all night. 


SS LANE VICTORY 
WwWII CRUISES 


e-mail received 


VICTORY at SEA WWII 
Cruises 

SS Lane Victory historic cargo 
ship 

Berth 94, San Pedro 
www.lanevictory.org 


Summer day cruises off Catalina 
July 22 or 23, August 12 or 13, 
September 9 or 10 support this 
fully operational cargo ship, vet- 
eran of WWII, Korea and Viet- 
nam. Continental breakfast, 
great buffet lunch, engine room 
tours plus live music, mock air 
attack and bi-plane flybys fill the 
day. The SS Lane Victory is a 
living memorial to Merchant 
Marine and Naval Armed Guard 
lost at sea in time of war. We are 
non profit, all volunteers. Volun- 
teers are needed in all depart- 
ments to keep her steaming. 
Give us a call or leave a message 
at 310.519.9545 


Thank you 
Jan Michaelis 
562.799.0455 
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A LIFELONG 
INTEREST IN 
ELECTRICITY 
AND RADIO 


(part 4 of 4 parts) 


by Borge Haagensen 
SOWP 0664-V, VE7VB 


It did not take long before several small 
communities near the Okanagan Val- 
ley, but out of reach of the three main 
stations, wanted television. If a good 
signal from the main channel 2 trans- 
mitter could be found on a nearby 
mountaintop, and the site could be sup- 
plied with power, it was possible to 
establish a small repeater station. Even- 
tually many of these were built using 5- 
watt transmitters. The most unusual of 
these was installed at Malakwa, on the 
Trans Canada Highway. It would have 
been very expensive to build a power 
line to the site, so the local people, be- 
ing mostly loggers and heavy equip- 
ment operators, built a small dam on a 
stream. A pipeline was constructed to a 
turbine and generator that supplied the 
necessary 50 watts or so of 120-volt 
power. 


One day a man showed up at the TV 
station, carrying a small box. He 
claimed that it was an amplifier, which 
could be used to bring TV to the small 
community, Nakusp, by the Arrow 
Lakes. He would not open the box and 
went away with his invention. Near 
Nakusp, he then installed a channel 2 
antenna on a high mountain aimed at 
the transmitter in Kelowna, ran a cable 
through the amplifier, over a hilltop to 
a similar antenna pointed at the town. 
The arrangement worked very well un- 
til bureaucracy interfered, and he was 
ordered to remove his TV station. It 
was now winter, and he replied to the 
letter, that it was impossible to reach 
the mountain top through the deep 
snow. The authorities were determined 
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to get him off the air. The local radio 
inspector, on orders from higher up, 
hired a small aircraft, loaded it with 
sandbags, and flew out to bomb the 
illegal antennas with the bags. They 
were not able to hit the target and had 
to return. Next summer, the population 
of Nakusp opposed the order to shut 
down their television, and via the gov- 
ernment in Ottawa, obtained a licence 
to install a repeater station. 


A few more of the 100-watt repeaters 
were also built. In order to get a license 
to operate these, it was necessary to 
prove to the Department of Transport 
that the received signal at the proposed 
site was sufficient to give satisfactory 
television. Jytte and I spent the required 
week of monitoring at several of these 
places. The necessary gear, such as, 
generator, gasoline, antennas, electron- 
ics, mast, tent, sleeping bags, water and 
food, was loaded on a trailer pulled by 
the Land Rover. Once every hour dur- 
ing the broadcast day, signal levels and 


_ noise levels were measured, and Polar- 


oid pictures were taken of the wave- 
form monitor and the screen. This in- 
formation was used to make up the ap- 
plication for the DOT. 


We lived on the West side of Okanagan 
Lake, and I kept the company Land 
Rover truck at home, in order to be able 
to drive up to the transmitter site in 
case of trouble. The problems included 
frequent power outages caused by 
lightning strikes on the long power line 
to the transmitter. This line ran through 
the forest and up the steep slopes of 
Blue Grouse mountain. It was the job 
of West Kootenay Power Company to 
make any repairs. Since a television 
outage, according to the TV manager, 
was a serious problem causing loss of 
advertising money, it was necessary to 
find and repair the fault quickly. I often 
started walking along the power line 
from the top, and reported any problem 
to the linemen. The most common fault 
would be a tree branch across the line. 
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On one occasion I reached the transmit- 
ter and found that the main overload 
breaker had tripped. Checking the in- 
coming three phase power, all was 
well, but the transmitter would not stay 
connected. Being led astray for a while, 
checking irrelevant circuits, it suddenly 
dawned on me that I ought to measure 
the incoming voltage between the 
phases rather than from each phase to 
neutral. Sure enough, two phases were 
tied together. The fault on the power 
line, far from the transmitter, was, that 
a branch had fallen and wrapped two of 
the wires together. 


From friends I had heard of the re- 
search laboratory which was located 
inside the Dockyard in Victoria. After 
nearly ten years with the television sta- 
tion it was tempting to look for some- 
thing more challenging. I applied for a 
job as electronic instrument repair man, 
and was hired, so we moved from 
Kelowna to Victoria in October 1966. 


The first day on the new job was a 
great success, and I could not believe 
that I could be paid for such interesting 
work, with the most agreeable people. I 
continued with instrument maintenance 
until I was asked to join the Arctic 
group. I had, during a lunch hour, 
shown slides and told stories from 
Greenland. This caught the attention of 
the Arctic Section Head, who asked to 
move to his group, and I was naturally 
keen on more Arctic adventure. I was 
not disappointed, and continued mak- 
ing Arctic field trips twice a year, until 
I was ready for retirement. 


Although most of the work, as had 
been the case in Greenland, consisted 
of necessary housekeeping, I thought it 
very interesting to see so much of the 
Canadian High Arctic. Of necessity, a 
lot of time is spent shoveling snow, 
drilling holes in the sea ice, putting up 
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A LIFELONG INTEREST IN 
ELECTRICITY AND RADIO 
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tents, installing heaters as well as rais- 
ing antennas, connecting electronic 
equipment, making radios work and 
charging batteries. 


I managed to get to many of the Arctic 
weather stations, and was amused to 
see my call sign appear in an old radio 
log at Eureka station. I had had many 
radio contacts with Eureka and other 
Canadian stations while in Greenland. 
Now in 1969 and onward, all our long 
distance radio contacts used Single 
Side Band modulation, but I usually 
brought my CW amateur station north, 
in the form of a Heath HW-8. The ulti- 
mate in good radio environment was 
enjoyed, when camped on the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean and operation my HW-8 
on a car battery. Having endured power 
line noises in many places, it was very 
nice to be a thousand kilometers from 
the nearest noise, and able to hear the 
faintest signals. 


While in such a camp, I listened to the 
frequency 4550 kHz, which was the 
one used by my friend Eigil Knuth, 
who was still working on his archae- 
ology in Greenland every spring and 
summer. I was able to make contact 
with him on several occasions. He was 
confused by my call sign, CYZ 84, but 
eventually realised who was calling 
him. Another Greenland adventure hap- 
pened when we were working on the 
ice between Ellesmere Island and 
Greenland. During a pause in the work 
I walked across the ice and picked up a 
stone from the beach in Greenland, en- 
joying a few minutes in my native 
country before walking back to Can- 
ada. The shortest distance between the 
two countries is about 15 kilometer. 


The Arctic work involved much flying 


in both helicopters and fixed wing air- 
craft of different kinds. We had unusual 
radio setup on occasion when hopping 
by helicopter across the ice, landing 
every few kilometers. Needing radio 
contact with the base on shore for a few 


minutes while on the ground, we used a . 


Twin Otter aircraft cruising overhead 
as relay station. A lot of radio equip- 
ment was used for contact with aircraft, 
other bases, and our supply station at 
Resolute Bay. VHF, UHF and HF were 
used both fixed and portable, unfortu- 
nately no CW at all. 


A major problem in the early years was 
the inaccurate navigation by the air- 
craft. Often an unmanned camp was set 
up on the ice, and it proved to be very 
difficult to navigate well enough to re- 
turn to the camp later. Of course, it did 
not help that usually a camp could not 
be seen from the air unless it was 
within a kilometer or so, and further- 
more, the icepack moved, so the camp 
was in a different location day by day. 
Back at the laboratory, I built a number 
of small radio beacon transmitters, the 
use of which eliminated this problem. 
To make the size of its antenna man- 
ageable, a frequency range was chosen 
just above the AM broadcast band, 
1600 to 1800 kHz. It turned out that a 
five watt transmitter supplied be a 12 
volt automobile battery could operate 
for a week or two on one charge. The 
range, using the automatic direction 
finder which is installed in all aircraft, 
was about fifty kilometer, entirely ade- 
quate for finding camps, even with 
poor navigation. The antennas were 
crossed dipoles held up by three meter 
long bamboo poles. 


Later I was sent to a course on satellite 
navigation at Marconi's factory in 
Montreal. One of the earliest systems 
was bought for many thousand dollars. 
It was hoped that this would overcome 
the navigation problem, but it turned 
out to be too cumbersome to use in the 
Arctic. Flying out in a Twin Otter we 


would land on a suitable piece of ice, 
set up the 20 kilogram heavy equip- 
ment and connect it to two car batteries 
and its antenna. After about 15 min- 
utes, a location fix was obtained, which 
invariably showed that we were many 
kilometers from the wanted location. 
After loading everything into the air- 
craft we flew to another suitable land- 
ing strip to repeat the performance. To 
compare this with todays situation. It is 
now possible to buy a hand held instru- 
ment for 150 dollars, which will give 
your location within ten meters. 


After retirement in 1987, we built a 
house on a hillside, with almost ideal 
amateur radio conditions. A couple of 
rocky bluffs on either side of the house 
happen to be a half wavelength apart on 
1800 kHz, and a couple of towers hold 
up a large dipole. This antenna, fed 
with open wire line, can be used on all 
the HF amateur bands. I enjoy radio 
contacts with, among others, OZ7WD, 
in Denmark. 


Through the years, traffic on the MF 
calling frequency, 500 kHz, has gradu- 
ally disappeared, much to the regret of 
old CW radio operators. So when I 
once more heard signals on 500 re- 
cently, it was a nostalgic treat. The 
American radio club encourages opera- 
tion with hand morse keys, on New 
Years Eve. During this event I was in 
contact with W6KPH who turned out to 
be an old operator from the coast radio 
station, KPH, near San Francisco. He 
was using the now closed station's 
transmitters on this occasion on the 3.5 
MHz amateur band. While chatting 
with him, he suddenly disappeared 
from the air, but came back a little 
later, explaining that he accidentally 
had keyed the 500 kHz transmitter with 
the amateur transmission. Very sur- 
prised I asked him if the old 500 kHz 
setup was intact, and he said that it was 
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used to contact old Liberty museum 
ships when necessary. He_ kindly 
agreed to send the current weather re- 
port on 500, just for my benefit. | made 
a tape recording of this broadcast, re- 
ceived on my old MacKay ship re- 
ceiver. This is the only remaining piece 
of my radio gear which uses vacuum 
tubes. 


In August 1993, long after retirement, I 
unexpectedly, had yet another trip to 
Greenland. While contacting OZ/ 
OX3FV, who usually lives in 
Greenland, but was on vacation in Den- 
mark, | learned that he was flying back 
to the Thule Air Base the coming Sat- 
urday. Interested in the details, he told 
me that my old friend, Eigil Knuth, was 
to celebrate his 90th birthday in Peary- 
land. A number of dignitaries were to 
fly up to congratulate him. The Danish 
military flight would be done in a C- 
130, Hercules aircraft. This piece of 
news was so exciting to me, that I, after 
the radio contact, called Defence Head- 
quarters in Denmark. After telling a 
Captain in the Air Force about my in- 
terest in this occasion, he surprised me 
by inviting me to join them in Copen- 
hagen. 


A quick flight via London to Copenha- 
gen was arranged, and as many times 
before in Canada, I stood before the 
same aircraft, but this time a Danish 
one. Arriving in Pearyland, we landed 
at Station Nord where I had spent a 
couple of years in 1952/1954. To my 
surprise, | found that the transmitters I 
had installed in 1953 were still in the 
old building. Not only that, but some of 
my notes from forty years earlier were 
still there. The following day we flew 
the 200 km to the house where my old 
friend was waiting. He was naturally 


very surprised to see me show up in 
this, End of the World place, but he 
immediately put me to work receiving 
telegrams from Denmark via Station 
Nord. We had a very good celebration 
later, and soon I was back in Canada 
after this unbelievable experience. 


A Hidden Loop Antenna — 


II 
by Ted Phelps 
SOWP 0881-P,W8TP 


In ARRL’S_ Antenna Compen- 
dium Vol. 7, | described a large 
concealed rectangular loop an- 
tenna I had built and installed in 
the attic of a one-story condo- 
minium dwelling in Newark, DE 
in August, 1999. It was used 
there with good results until 


July, 2004. 


The loop, whose perimeter 
measures nearly 78 feet, made 
from #6 insulated primary air- 
craft wire, has been moved with 
its owner to a large retirement 
community near Baltimore, MD. 
It has been reinstalled in the 
sixth floor attic of a residential 
building where it makes up a 
vertical plane 120 by 300 de- 
grees. 


As before, the loop does not re- 
quire a ground, but its original 
dimensions have been changed 
to conform to its new attic home 
as indicated in Figure 1. It oper- 
ates successfully with the SG- 
230 Smartuner it used originally. 
SWR_ measurements _ typically 


are less than 2:1 on all amateur 
bands except 6 and 160m. 


Top: 31ft long, 70 ft above ground 


Base: 31ft long, 62 ft above ground 


Fig.1 
Layout of W8TP’s relocated hidden 
indoor Loop Antenna 


MEMBER DIRECTORY 
UPDATE 


Please enter the following updates to 
your directory 


Change e-mail address: 
Hickman, R. E. 
4968, AASWE to 
man3(@earthlink.net 
Singer, Dick /K6KSG _ to 
k6ksg@howard-co.us 

Singer, Richard & Phyllis to 
rpsinger@howard-co.us 


SOWP 
rhick- 


HISTORIC MARCONI 
COLLECTION MOVES 
TO A NEW HOME AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD 


Marconi Corporation plc 
(London: MONI and Nasdaq: 
MRCTIY) and The University of 
Oxford today announce an 
agreement to transfer the historic 
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Marconi Collection to The 
Bodleian Library and The Mu- 
seum of the History of Science, 
both part of the University of 
Oxford. Marconi has agreed to 
gift the Collection to the Univer- 
sity where it will have a safe and 
secure future, preserving the in- 
tegrity of this unique collection. 
Through the generosity of the 
Wireless Preservation Society a 
full time archivist will be ap- 
pointed to catalogue the Collec- 
tion over the next three years. 
Dating from 1895, this is an un- 
rivalled collection of Marconi 
artefacts, apparatus and printed 
material, much of which formed 
the basis of early wireless com- 
munication. This includes: - the 
early patents, such as the famous 
"7777" patent which, in 1900, 
solved the problem of multi- 
station operation without mutual 
interference; - apparatus used in 
the first transatlantic wireless 
transmission of 1901; - a wealth 
of historical documents includ- 
ing telegrams sent during the Ti- 
tanic disaster of 1912; whose 
subsequent Board of Enquiry en- 
dorsed the recommendations of 
Guglielmo Marconi, fundamen- 
tally improving safety at sea and 
saving countless lives, and - 
items relating to the birth of 
broadcasting, such as the micro- 
phone used by the legendary 
Australian diva, Dame Nellie 


wig. 


Melba to broadcast the world's 
first live recital in 1920. The 
Museum of the History of Sci- 
ence will put on permanent pub- 
lic display some of the over 250 


artefacts from the Collection. In , 


an adjacent building The 
Bodleian Library will house the 
thousands of papers, letters and 
other printed material going 
back to 1895, making them 
available for viewing and re- 
search access. The BAFTA 
award-winning website marconi- 
calling.com, based on the Mar- 
coni Collection, is also to be 
transferred to the University. 
Oxford University have com- 
menced planning for a major ex- 
hibition of items from the Col- 
lection in the Spring of 2006. It 
is expected that Oxford Univer- 
sity will work together with the 
Essex Record Office and the 
Museums Service in Chelmsford 
such that a representative set of 
historic items from the Collec- 
tion are on display at an appro- 
priate location in the town, the 
original home of the Marconi 
Company from 1898 and the ac- 
knowledged "Birthplace of Ra- 
dio". Mike Parton, Chief Execu- 
tive of Marconi, said; "We have 
been concerned to find a secure 
and lasting home for this pre- 
cious and historic collection, 
which is of world importance. 
The Collection will be main- 
tained as a single entity offering 
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SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP 
members as they join our Chap- 
ter Eternal. We send our sincere 
sympathies to those they held 
dear. 


ANDERSON, Raymond V. 
4927-P, NR3Q, Bowie, MD. No 
date or details. Reported in 
QOCWA Journal, Winter 2005. 


ANTONE, Carl F. 4362-V, 
W6O0ZA, Castro Valley, CA. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, December 2005. 


ASCHER, Donald W., Sr., 
4152-V, KA9FCA SK 09 Sept. 
2004 open heart surgery after 
heart attack, age 84. First ship 
USS Litchfield D336 October 
1941. Reported by Waldo T. 
Boyd SOWP 2958-P, K6DZT 02 
February 2004 


BENSON, Ralph E. 2107-P, 
WINF, Dorchester, MA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, July 2005. 


BERGSTEDT, Dalton J. 0522- 
P, W6AUH, San Mateo, CA. 
No date or details. Reported on 
West Coast CW Net December 
2005. 


(continued next page) 
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BREAUX, L. C. “Larry” 4253- 
P, WSHEN, Arabi, LA. No date 
or details. Reported in Spark 
Gap Times, October 2005. 


BRIGGS, Lawrence W. 0481-P, 
W3MSN, Waldorf, MD. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, February 2006. 


BROWN, Charles R. 3405-V, 
WIHZE, Yarmouth, ME. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, August 2005. 


CHAPMAN, Frank A. 4782-P, 
NRIX, Hadley, MA. No date or 
details. Reported in OST, June 
2006. 


CHISHOLM, Harry F. 3650-P, 
WI1JOB, Mount Vernon, NH. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, January 2006. 


CLARK, Charles C. 1366-SGP, 
WSQE, San Antonio, TX. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, October 2005. 


DALLING, Norman W. 5634-P, 
W3BLN, Boyertown, PA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, September 2005. 


DENK, William E. 2565-TA, 
W3IGU, Devon, PA. No date or 
details. Reported in OST, May 
2006. 


ELLIS, Charles J. 


ei3. 


EDMISTON, Paul C. 5580-P, 
K4GSK, ex-W5GRG, 25 Feb 
2006 no details. Commercial 
operator since 1937. Press op in 
broadcast station in late 30's, re- 
ceiving news bulletins from 
WCX/WJS. Navy Chief Radio- 
man in WW2. Flight Radio Of- 
ficer on Pan-Am Airways over- 
seas routes, point-to-point airline 
op and a Coastal Marine station 
op. Duty stations: WFOR, 
NEFF, NCD, NAT, NUG, NXG, 
WPAN, WEK, WLO. SK re- 
ported by xyl Betsy R. Edmiston 
and in OST, June 2006.. 


EMANUEL, Floyd C. 3654-P, 
K7BN, Sun City, AZ. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
May 2006. 


2736-V, 
WOYBV, Cambridge, IA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, August 2005. 


FARSTAD, Johan T. 4869-V, 
N8DYC, Sunbury, OH. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, 
March 2006. 


FOLKES, Thomas R. 4652-V, 
WOPDT, Cherokee, IA. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
September 2005. 


GALLEGOS, Manuel D. 3732- 
V, W6EQ, Norwalk, CA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, March 2006. 
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GIESLER, Jean V., Jr. 3880-V, 
W4TYU, Knoxville, TN. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, December 2005. 


GRUMMET, Mel 1740-SGP. 
July 2004, age 103. A maritime 
radioman since 1919 when he 
shipped out of NY on a wooden- 
hulled freighter, SS Coyote. He 
had a seagoing career of nearly 
40 years. Reported by Ben Rus- 
sell, 1853-V, N6SL 


HARVEY, Laurence A. 1609-P, 
N6LY, San Diego, CA. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
March 2006. 


HERR, Carl E. 3101-SGP, 
W3TT, Erie, PA. No date or de- 
tails. Reported in Spark Gap 
Times, July 2005. 


HILLBUN, James R., Jr. 3458- 
M, WA6QCX, San Carlos, CA. 
No date or details. Reported in 
QST, November 2005. 


HRUTKY, Johm A. 3911-P, 
WO6EJB, Clearlake, CA. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, Au- 
gust 2005. 


KRUSHINA, Frank C. 0856-P, 
K4DW, Merritt Island, FL. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, April 2006. 
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LEISY, Charles R. 3943-V, 
W400H, Melbourne, FL. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OCWA Journal, Spring 2006. 


LORD, Harry R. 0238 SGP, 
WS5JH, Mesquite, TX. No date 
or details. Reported in Spark 
Gap Times, July 2005. 


MARIS, Ellis H., Jr. 5015-M, 
W3PDK, Wakefield, RI. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, November 2005. 


MARRINER, Edmund H. 0313- 
P, W6XM, LaJolla, CA. 20 No- 
vember 2005, 90 years, no de- 
tails. Reported in Spark Gap 
Times, April 2006. 


MITCHELL, Murray 5653-P, 
WIAR, Rocky Face, GA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, July 2005. 


MONSER, Carlet B 4771-P, 
WOFE, LaCygne, KS. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, 
July 2005. 


MORRIS, Walter E. 2583-P, 
K4ELK, Macon, GA. No date 


or details. Reported in QST, 
April 2006. 
PAULL, Stephen 1453-V, 


N4SP, Marquette, MI. No date 
or details. Reported in Spark 
Gap Times, July 2005. 
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PLEULER, Edward F., Jr. 
4022-V, W2EIQ, Fords, NJ. No 
date or details. Reported on 


2006. 


West Coast CW Net 27 April 


PLIMPTON, William N. 4446- 
V, W2IXH, Wellsboro, PA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, March 2006. 


POPWELL, Del W. 2930-P, 
K4NBN, Jacksonville, FL. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, February 2006. 


PORTER, George V. 4381- 
SGP, W9SZL, Racine, WI. No 
date or details. Reported in 
Spark Gap Times, July 2005. 


RHODES, Howard H. , Cary, 
NC. No date or details. Re- 
ported on West Coast CW Net 
25 March 2006. 


SANDISON, John E. 1603-V, 
VESAAS, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan Canada. 17 August 2004, 
no details, age 78. Military ser- 
vice 1943. Reported in Spark 
Gap Times, October 2005. 


SCHEFFE, Walter 3013-P, 
W2LPA, Massapequa Park, NY. 
12 December 2005, 92 years, no 
details. Reported in Spark Gap 
Times, April 2006. 


SIMILA, Oiva A. 3322-P, 
N30S, Winchester, VA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
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OST, June 2006. 


SMITH, Glen R. 2940-P, 
N6CX, Kenwood, CA. 13 Feb- 
ruary 2006, no details. Reported 
on West Coast CW Net 16 Feb- 
ruary 2006. 


STEWART, Bruce E. 5390-TA, 
WIPX, Centerville, MA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
Spark Gap Times, July 2005. 


TAUXE, Robert W. 4577-V, 
WO6JTA, Oakhurst, CA. No date 
or details. Reported in OQCWA 
Journal, Winter 2005. 


TOBATTO, Edward D., Jr. 
3561-M, KA4RMZ, Merritt Is- 
land, FL. No date or details. 
Reported in QST, September 
2005. 


VAN DYKE, John 1345-SSGP, 
W2AA, Roseland, FL. No date 
or details. Reported in QCWA 
Journal, Summer 2005. 


WHEELER, Arthur 2884-P, 
W7XX, Aberdeen, WA. No 


date or details. Reported in 
OST, June 2006. 
Silent Key Reporting 


Please send reports to SOWP 
Exec. Secretary Waldo T. Boyd., 
P.O. Box 86, Geyserville, CA 
95441-0086. If available, in- 
clude date, age of deceased and 
cause of passing. 
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the best possible access for serious 
academic researchers and _ students. 
The many visitors to Oxford will have 
the chance to see some of the original 
instruments used by the 'Father of Ra- 
dio', Guglielmo Marconi." Rod Bur- 
man, Chairman of the Trustees of The 
Wireless Preservation Society said: 
"The Society is delighted to be in a 
position to support the Bodleian Li- 
brary in its work to archive the very 
important Marconi papers that are be- 
ing generously donated by the Mar- 
coni Corporation, thereby ensuring 
the preservation and accessibility of ‘ 

the Collection for future generations." Copying Press -1939; WGCW 
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